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THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS. 


FIRST  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  : 

Sir, — The  English  universities  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Wm,  Daw¬ 
son,  are  reopening  the  campaign  upon  this 
question  with  the  same  unfair  spirit  and 
with  the  same  appeals  to  prejudice  and  pas¬ 
sion  as  in  1887.  My  answer  to  Sir  William 
at  that  time  clearly  established,  I  imagine, 
how  utterly  baseless  were  the  assertions  then 
freely  made  that  the  law  for  the  admission 
into  the  professions  “  discriminates  against 
Protestant  English  universities,”  or  “  encroa¬ 
ches  upon  their  privileges,”  or  tends  to  “  de¬ 
prive  them  of  rights  enjoyedjprevious  to  Con¬ 
federation  ”  or  that  it  “  inflicts  disabilities  on 
their  graduates.”  The  “  misstatements  of  facts 
and  law  ”  by  Sir  William,  to  quote  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  and  those  of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  English  press,  were  so  fully  exposed, 
that  I  thought  they  were  disposed  of  forever. 
Two  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  same  mischievous 
statements — the  same  appeals  are  again  made 
as  if  the  question  were  broached  for  the 
first  time.  ATe  hear  the  same  objections 
against  the  Bar  Act  and  regulations  ;  the 
same  demands  and  pretentions  by  McGill 
and  Bishop's  universities,  based  upon  the 
same  ground  of  alleged  hardship  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  same  old  story  again  re¬ 
peated,  with  this  difference,  that  ignorance 
cannot  longer  be  invoked  as  an  excuse. 

Now,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the 
contention  is  limited  to  the  English  univers¬ 
ities,  for  the  only  reason  that  they  alone 
will  not  submit  to  a  law  made  for  every 
university  and  teaching  body,  and  that  they 
claim  privileges  and  rights  which  no  uni¬ 
versity  ever  possessed  in  this  province. 

What  have  been  their  pretensions  hitherto, 
and  what  is  contented  for  now  ? 

1.  Hitherto  the  contention  was  for  the 
abolition  of  the  boards  of  examiners  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  professions  for  admission  to 
study,  and  the  establishment  for  all  the 


professions  of  a  single  board  of  examiners, 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  Catholic,  and 
one  Protestant,  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  committees  of  the 
board  of  education  respectively.  The  exam¬ 
iners  to  be  appointed  by  Government. 

Of  course  this  scheme  was  paraded  in  the 
name  of  higher  education !  !  Such  names  as 
Rev.  Professor  Laflamme,  of  Laval  univer¬ 
sity  ;  Rev.  M.  Douville,  of  Nicolet  col¬ 
lege ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Howe,  principal  of  Montreal 
High  school,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clark  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  McGill  university,  were  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  framers  of  the  would-be  law,  not 
good  enough  to  suggest  a  programme  of 
studies,  or  to  act  as  examiners.  What 
did  these  gentlemen  propose?  The  law 
prepared  to  attain  that  end,  de¬ 
clared  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
to  be,  first,  reading,  writing  and  spelling, 
etc.,  and  only  three-fourths  of  the  points 
were  required  on  these  very  subjects.  The 
three  R.’s  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
Sir  William  objected  to  mental  philosophy 
in  the  programme  of  the  Bar  on  the  ground 
that  English  Protestants  attach  no  import¬ 
ance  to  that  matter.  I  proved  by  McGill’s 
annual  calendar  that  this  matter  is  taught 
in  that  institution,  and  then  we  were  told 
they  attach  little  importance  to  it. 

In  order  to  stop  the  outcries  of  a  portion 
of  our  English  fellow  citizens,  so  misinform¬ 
ed  and  misled,  the  General  Council  of  the 
Bar  most  reluctantly  consented  to  lower  the 
standard  by  making  mental  philosophy  op¬ 
tional  with  mathematics  ;  that  is,  philosophy 
was  degraded,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that 
mathematics  might  have  an  ascendancy. 
This  was  Sir  William  Dawson’s  first 
and,  I  hope,  will  be  his  only  success  in 
lowering  education.  He  seems  now  to  be 
satisfied  on  this  head  and  we  hear  no  more, 
so  far,  of  provincial  boards  of  examiners  for 
the  professions  of  advocate,  notary,  physi¬ 
cian  and  land  surveyor!  Land  surveyors, 
be  it  observed,  were  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  lawyers  and  physicians,  and,  like  these, 
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were  required  to  know  how  to  read,  write 
and  spell,  within  the  limits  of  three-fourths 
of  the  marks. 

2.  It  is  asked  that  the  degree  of  B.  A.  be 
cons'dered,  without  further  examination,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  qualification  for  admission 
to  the  study  of  the  liberal  professions.  The 
latter  object  on  the  ground  that  discrimin¬ 
ation  in  favor  of  one  university,  as 
against  another,  would  be  productive  of 
anything  but  good  feeling  in  this  province. 
As  it  is  now,  McGill  university  confers  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  on  all  students  who  pass 
successfully  through  the  course  of  arts, 
while  Laval  only  confers  it  on,  say,  one  in 
five.  Besides,  some  of  the  best  French 
classical  colleges  have  no  degree  conferring 
power  whatever.  In  order  to  put  all  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  same  nature  upon 
an  equal  footing,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  to  the  study  of  a  profession  every 
student  who  had  gone  successfully  through 
a  course  of  arts  in  every  classical  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  province.  This  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  as  experience  proves  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  both  French  and  English, 
who  have  gone  through  a  course  of 

arts  are  not  properly  qualified  to 

enter  the  liberal  professions,  leav¬ 
ing  alone  land  surveyors.  Either 
through  want  of  method  or  of  qualified  pro¬ 
fessors,  many  branches  of  liberal  education 
are  very  imperfectly  taught  in  most  of  our 
educational  institutions,  both  French  and 
English.  I  may  mention  in  this  connection, 
history,  geography,  mathematics  and  mental 
philosophy. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  lately 
in  the  petition  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Bar  to  the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  presented  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities,  respecting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  same  petition  of  the  Bar  adds  that 
degrees  conferred  by  universities  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
qualification,  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
their  merits  by  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
(bachelor  in  civil  law),  experience  at 
the  Bar  examinations  for  years  past  hav¬ 
ing  convinced  every  examiner,  both  French 
and  English,  that  such  a  degree  is  in  most 
instances  no  evidence  of  qualification. 
Graduates  in  law  of  McGill,  Laval  and 
Bishop’s,  mind  you,  have  repeatedly  been  un¬ 
able  to  pabs  the  Bar  examinations,  a  certain 
number  of  them  scarcely  obtaining  forty  or 


fifty  marks  out  of  200  or  250,  as  the  records 
will  prove.  Some  have  had  to  come  two  or 
three  times  before  being  admitted,  and  a 
few  had  to  give  up  altogether. 

The  experience  painfully  gained  by  the 
examiners  in  the  course  of  their  duties  led 
them  to  very  different  views  from  those  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Gazette  of  18th  February 
inst.,  in  which  we  read  : — 

The  bills  introduced  last  year  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Lynch  to  relieve  the  faculties  of  law  of  the 
Protestant  universities  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  ou  them  by  the  Council  of  the  Bar, 
and  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  degree  of 
B.A.  as  qualifying  to  enter  on  professional 
study  are  again  before  the  Legislature.  We 
hope  they  will  meet  with  the  consideration 
due  to  measures  which,  while  maintaining 
important  educational  rights  of  the  minority, 
are  in  no  way  subversive  of  those  of  the  major¬ 
ity.  The  Council  of  the  Bar,  has  put  in  a. some¬ 
what  l’emarkable  memorial  in  opposition  to 
these  measures,  in  which  it  endeavors  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  courses  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  universities  both  in  reference  to 
the  degrees  of  arts  and  law.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  body  of  presumably  educated  gentle¬ 
men  should  commit  themselves  to  a  course 
which  places  them  in  opposition  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  civilized  countries  in  these  matters, 
unless  indeed  their  position  is  justified  by  the 
worthlessness  and  incompetence  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  bodies,  to  assail  whicn  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unpatriotic;  and  if  not  justified  by  facts,  some¬ 
thing  much  worse.  We  feel  confideht  that  in 
deprecatiug  the  work,  whether  of  arts  or  law, 
of  universities  whose  reputation  stands  so 
high,  the  council  will  not  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  or  the  profession,  unless  it  can 
establish  its  position  by  good  evidence. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  animus  that 
has  dictated  this  astounding  pretension. 
How  is  it  unpatriotic  to  tell  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  what  we  know  as  a  fact,  and 
to  guard  them  against  a  great  public  evil — 
that  of  cramming  the  profession  with  un¬ 
qualified  persons?  Would  you  have  us 
choke  our  consciences  for  fear  of 
depreciating  institutions  whose  preten¬ 
sions  might  be  larger  than  their  worth  ? 
We  have  no  ill  will  against  universities; 
it  was  through  members  of  the  professions 
that  the  different  faculties  were  organized 
in  the  universities  of  this  province,  and 
privileges  were  granted  to  graduates  who  fol¬ 
low  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  a  better  training.  What  more 
could  have  been  done  ?  Is  there  to  be  no 
control  or  no  discretion  exercised  for  the 
protection  of  the  professions  themselves 
and  of  the  public  intended  to  be 
served  ?  Are  we  to  admit  blindly 
degrees  conferred  by  universities  whose 
course  of  lectures,  although  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  may  not  be  given,  and  as  a  fact 
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are  not  given  ;  or,  if  given,  may  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  students? 

Education,  and  especially  university  edu¬ 
cation,  being  free  from  all  outside  control 
in  this  country,  we  must  have  a  guarantee 
of  some  kind,  which  we  have  not  yet  had, 
that  degrees  are  conferred  only  on  students 
who  deserve  them. 

Now,  the  Bar  examiners  testify  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  law  degrees  are  no  evidence  of 
qualification.  The  General  Council  very 
naturally  infers  that  they  can  no  more 
accept  degrees  in  arts,  which  they  have 
no  means  of  controlling,  than  they  can  de¬ 
grees  in  law,  which  they  know  to  have  very 
little,  if  any,  value.  The  unpatriotic  men 
are  rather  those  who  wish  to  put  down  all 
efforts  at  reform  and  progress  by  denouncing 
as  slanderers  of  their  country  those  who 
would  wish  to  secure  better  methods  and 
better  guarantees  of  higher  education. 

We  have  no  selfish  interest  to  serve  in  the 
matter.  Public  good  is  our  only  motive 
Therefore,  until  the  question  can  be  answer¬ 
ed,  is  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  evidence  of  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  is 
it  not?  If  it  is.  Sir  William  may  denounce 
us  ;  if  it  is  not,  he  is  doing  a  very  selfish  and 
unpatriotic  work  in  trying  to  close  our 
mouths,  and  in  appealing,  as  he  does,  to  re¬ 
ligious  and  national  prejudices  to  attain  his 
ends. 

Should  the  assertion  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  be  contradicted,  we  can  substantiate  it,  if 
needs  be,  before  a  committee  of  the  house, 
and  we  court  investigation,  as  it  would  put 
an  end  to  those  mischievous  clamors  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

In  the  meantime  I  purpose  in  my  next 
letter  to  cite  in  support  of  our  contention 
evidence  which  cannot  but  be  convincing  to 
English  Protestants,  and  to  McGill  univer¬ 
sity,  as  it  is  furnished  by  themselves. 

Now  let  us  revert  to  McGill’s  petition  on 
the  question  of  the  arts  degree  ;  it  says  : — 

Representations  have  also  been  made  in  the 
same  memorial  to  the  effect  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  give  the  degree  oi  Bachelor  of  Arts  to 
all  students  who  complete  the  course  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

If,  under  this  statement,  the  final  examin¬ 
ations  for  the  degree  are  alone  referred  to,  this 
is  only  what  might  in  many  cases  be  expected, 
since  students  in  Arts  of  this  University  must 
first  pass  a  matriculation  examination  in 
which  the  average  failures  amount  to  more 
than  28  per  cent,  and  must  thereafter  pursue 
a  course  extending  over  three  or  four  years,  in 
which  eight  other  examinations  have  to  be 
passed,  in  all  of  which  some  candidates  are 
rejected,  so  that,  though  few  fail  in  the  final 
examinations,  yet  less  than  52  per  cent,  of 


those  who  enter  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  actu¬ 
ally  attain  to  it.  Statistics  proving  these  facts 
have  been  published  in  the  public  prints  and 
in  reports  of  this  University.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  said  allegation  is  made  with 
the  view  of  creating  an  impression  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  by  this  Uni¬ 
versity  without  sufficient  qualification,  which 
is  altogether  incorrect.  We  therefore  deny  the 
truth  of  this  allegation  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  memorial 
referred  to,  and  re-aflirm  the  statement  made 
in  our  previous  petition,  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  taken  the  degree 
in  Arts  of  the  Uuiversities,  this  degree  should 
be  recognized  as  qualifying  to  enter  on  pro¬ 
fessional  study  without  further  examination. 
In  all  other  countries  possessing  Universities, 
this  privilege  is  given,  and  it  is  obviously  ex¬ 
pedient.  as  inducing  candidates  to  pursue  a 
thorougn  and  liberal  education.  It  is  also 
submitted  in  this  connection,  that  the  course 
of  study  in  Arts  of  the  Protestant  Universities 
is  in  every  respect  adequate,  and  is  equal  to 
that  given  in  other  countries,  and  to  which 
such  privileges  are  there  granted.  In  proof 
of  the  above  statements  the  most  ample  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  submitted  if  desired. 

Your  petit loners  therefore  humb!y  pray  that 
no  credence  may  be  given  to  the  allegations 
and  misstatements  above  controverted,  and 
that  Your  Honorable  House  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  the  relief  desired  in  the  premises ; 
and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pray. 

What  does  it  amount  to  ?  1.  An  immatri- 

culation  examination  is  passed  by  every 
candidate  who  desires  to  enter  the  faculty 
of  arts  ;  2,  examinations  are  held  twice  a 
year  in  every  class ;  3,  those  who  pass  suc¬ 
cessfully  these  different  examinations  are 
made  B.A. 

But  does  Sir  William  suppose  that  the 
same  examinations  are  not  held  in  every 
classical  college  of  this  province  and  in 
Laval  university  ?  One  might  well  infer  it 
from  the  petition  ;  but  it  would  be  a  griev¬ 
ous  mistake.  We  have  some  fifteen  classi¬ 
cal  colleges  in  this  province  whose  regular 
course  includes  all  the  branches  taught  in 
faculties  of  arts  and  extend  over  eight  years. 
Before  entering  the  classical  course,  a  first  im- 
matriculation  examination  is  passed,  and  then 
every  year  two  or  three  examinations  are  pass¬ 
ed;  unless  they  be  successful,  the  student 
must  begin  the  same  class  again  or  go  away. 

The  petition  of  the  Bar  says  that  it  was 
proved  before  a  committee  of  the  house  in 
1886  that  every  student  who  completes  the 
regular  course  of  arts  in  McGill  is  made  a 
batchelor  in  arts,  while  in  Laval  and  in  the 
colleges  affiliated  to  Laval  only  a  very  small 
proportion  receive  this  honor,  and  that  some 
of  our  best  French  colleges  have  no  power 
to  confer  degrees  at  all ;  it  adds  that 
in  justice  to  all  they  should  all 
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be  put  on  the  same  footing,  and 
one  cannot  be  granted  a  privilege  which 
is  denied  to  others.  The  consequence  would 
be  to  admit  without  examination  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  completed  a  regular  course 
of  arts  in  all  our  classical  institutions.  Now, 
our  experience  as  examiners  for  years  goes 
to  show  that  many  students  who  have  gone  i 
through  the  regular  course  of  Arts,  both  j 
French  and  English,  are  not  properly  quali¬ 
fied  in  many  branches. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Sir  William  distorts; 
the  clear  language  of  our  petition  and  says  : 
‘■It  is  evident  that  the  said  allegation  (to  the 
effect  that  McGill  university  gives  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  all  students 
who  complete  the  course  in  the  Faculty  of  1 
Arts)  is  made  with  the  view  of  creating  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ! 
is  given  by  this  university  without  sufficient 
qualification/’ 

We  stated  a  fact  which  McGill’s  petition 
very  cleverly  does  neither  deny  nor  admit, 
namely,  that  McGill  university  confers  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  every  student 
who  passes  successfully  through  the  course 
of  arts  ;  but  the  petition  very  artfully  tries 
to  create  the  impression  that  numerous 
special  examinations  are  passed  yearly  in 
view  of  conferring  the  degree  of  B.A.,  as  it 
is  done  in  Laval.  But  on  reading  the  peti¬ 
tion  carefully  we  find  that  these  ex¬ 
aminations  are  only  the  regular  half- 
yearly  examinations  passed  in  all  colleges 
of  classical  education  ;  and  the  fact  remains 
as  stated  in  the  petition  of  the  Bar  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  by 
McGill  and  Bishop  Universities  on  all  stud¬ 
ents  who  complete  the  course  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts. 

This  fact  now  established,  what  becomes 
of  the  prayer  of  McGill’s  petition?  “That 
no  credence  be  given  to  the  allegations  and 
mistatements  above  controverted  ”  The 
mistatements  are  surely  not  in  the  petition 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  PAGNUELO. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE 
PROFESSIONS. 


(Second  Letter.) 

Tn  the  Editor  oj  the  Gazette : 

Sir, — 3.  I  now  come  to  the  obnoxious  Bar 
Act  and  regulations  which  are  given  in 
McGill’s  petition  as  “  inflicting  certain  dis¬ 


abilities  on  McGill  university,  and  through 
it  on  professional  education.” 

Let  us  see,  first,  what  the  Bar  act  and  reg¬ 
ulations  provide  for,  and  what  reasons 
are  given  for  their  existence  ;  in  the  next 
place — whether  they  inflict  any  disabilities 
on  McGill  or  Bishop’s  universities  or  any 
university  at  all  ;  and  finally  what  we  must 
think  of  the  assertion  made  by  McGill  uni¬ 
versity  in  their  petition  that  degrees  have 
not  been  conferred  by  themselves  on 
students  who  had  followed  lectures  pro  forma , 
and  that  no  lectures  have  been  or  are  given 
pro  forma  in  their  law  faculty.  The  answer  to 
these  queries  will  show  how  baseless  and 
mischievous  are  the  statements  made  by 
Sir  William  and  a  large,  too  large,  portion  of 
the  English  press  “  that  the  educational  rights 
of  the  English  minority  are  seriously  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  Bar  Act  and  regulations,”  and 
to  use  the  words  of  McGill  annual  report  for 
1886,  that  “  the  disabilities  thus  inflicted  on 
the  graduates  of  Protestant  universities  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  provision  of 
the  law  of  Confederation,  which  guarantees 
to  the  English  and  Protestant  minority  of 
this  province  the  educational  privileges  which 
it  possessed  before  Confederation,  and  that 
such  action  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
local  Legislature.” 

I  here  repeat:  Never  have  tne  graduates 
in  arts,  literature  or  sciences  of  any  univers¬ 
ity,  either  French  or  English,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  been  admitted  to  the  study  of  the 
law  without  a  preliminary  examination  by 
the  Bar  on  their  classical  attainments.  Never 
have  the  graduates  in  law  of  any  university 
in  Canada  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  without  having  been  first  admitted 
to  study  by  the  Bar  examiners,  without 
having  studied  with  a  practising  advocate 
during  four  or  five  years,  and,  finallv,  with¬ 
out  passing  an  examination  on  law  before 
the  Bar  examiners.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  no  encroachment  by  the  Council  of  the 
Bar  in  that  direction  upon  the  rights  of  the 
English  Protestant  minority  such  as  they 
existed  in  1867,  before  Confederation,  nor  up¬ 
on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  any  university, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  (See  the  Bar  act  of 
1866.) 

Changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  law 
respecting  the  legal  profession  ;  but  none  of 
the  nature  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
principal  of  McGill  university  ;  and  every 
well  informed  person  will  not  only  respect 
our  intentions,  but  also  bear  testimony  (as 
all  French  and  English  advocates  have 
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done  repeatedly)  that  the  effect  of  these 
changes  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  classi¬ 
cal  and  legal  studies. 

Instead  of  four  local  boards  of  examiners 
for  admission  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  law,  we  have  established  one  central 
board  for  the  whole  province,  in  order  to  en¬ 
sure  an  uniform  and  higher  standard. 

The  preliminary  examination  is  no  longer 
conducted  (as  formerly)  by  advocates  alone, 
who  admitted  themselves  incompetent  ;  it  is 
made  by  three  prolessors  in  classical  col¬ 
leges,  who  prepare  written  questions  and 
correct  the  answers.  Advocates  assist  at  the 
oral  examination. 

A  programme  for  preliminary  examination 
has  been  adopted  defining  what  constitutes 
a  liberal  and  classical  education.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  English  as  well  as 
by  French  advocates,  including  professors  of 
McGill  and  Laval,  members  of  the  board  of 
examiners  and  of  the  general  council. 

It  should  be  known  that  one  of  the  said 
examiners  was  the  principal  of  Montreal 
High  school,  who  had  also,  conjointly  with 
his  colleagues,  recommended  our  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  he  has  been  since  replaced  by  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Clark  Murray,  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  in  McGill’s  faculty  of  arts. 

Our  rules  are  general  and  uniform  for  all 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  either  01 
classical  or  legal  training — 

The  following  passage  of  the  report  is  note¬ 
worthy  :  “  With  regard  to  the  Bar  Act,  it  is 
“  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  regulation  of 
“  the  examinations,  both  for  admission  to 
“  study  and  admission  to  practice,  is  trans- 
“  ferred  from  the  universities  to  the  council 
“  of  the  Bar.” 

It  is  here  insinuated  that  the  Council  of 
the  Bar  assumes  the  control  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  made  by  the  universities  themselves, 
and  thereby  encroaches  upon  their  rights 
and  privileges.  Nothing  is  more  mischievous 
and  hurtful  than  such  an  insinuation, 
especially  when  it  is  made  to  co-religionists, 
whose  feelings  are  tried  to  be  moved  by  such 
statements.  I  have  to  again  repeat  that 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  have 
never  been  admitted  to  the  study  or  to  the 
practice  of  the  legal  profession  without  a 
previous  examination  by  the  Bar.  It  is  not 
easy  to  deprive  universities  of  rights  that 
they  never  possessed. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  and  still  re¬ 
main  masteis  of  their  course  of  studies  ;  of 
their  curriculum  ;  and  of  their  examinations. 
To  insinuate  that  the  Council  of  the  Bar  de¬ 


cides  for  universities  the  course  of  studies 
adequate  for  a  degree,  is  most  mischievous 
and  as  untrue  as  it  is  mischievous.  Uni¬ 
versities  are  free  to  grant  degrees  to  whom¬ 
soever  they  please,  and  with  or  without  exa¬ 
mination,  just  as  they  please.  Nobody, 
outside  themselves,  thinks  of  dictating  to 
them  their  course  of  studies  ;  hut  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  are  also  free  to  protect  themselves 
and  the  public,  and  before  granting  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  possessor  of  a  university  de¬ 
gree,  it  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  that  those 
degrees  have  not  been  granted  to  unquali¬ 
fied  persons. 

Let  us  return  to  the  examinations  for 
practice. 

The  Bar  Act  of  1886  made  it  lawful  for 
the  Governor-in-Council  to  prescribe  the 
university  course  of  lectures  on  law,  with¬ 
out  which  the  degrees  granted  by  universi¬ 
ties  would  not  avail  to  shorten  the  time  of 
clerkship.  This  power  has  been  transferred 
to  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Government  itself,  who 
refused  to  act  upon  that  law,  although  re¬ 
peatedly  moved  to  do  so  ;  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  declaring  that  it  was  no  function 
of  the  Government,  and  that  it  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  profession  itself. 

The  Council  of  the  Bar  has  prescribed  a 
curriculum  of  legal  lectures  during  three 
years  upon  each  branch.  Unless  that  pro¬ 
gramme  be  effectively  followed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  examiners  may  refuse  to  the  grad¬ 
uate  the  shortening  of  his  clerkship  from 
five  to  four  years. 

This  is  what  is  called  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  universi¬ 
ties  ! ! 

Now  comes  the  question — Was  there  any 
reason  for  such  a  by-law  ? 

Certainly.  All  familiar  with  the  question 
admit  that  the  teaching  of  the  law  in  most 
universities  in  our  province  was  incomplete. 
Many  important  branches  were  not  taught 
at  all ;  others  were  taught  only  in  name.  I 
might  go  farther  and  say  that  at  least  one 
legal  faculty,  which  has  since  gone  out  of 
existence,  gave  lectures  only  for  form’s  sake 
to  five  or  six  students,  who  had  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  lectures  in  a  year  from 
each  of  their  professors.  Is  that  teaching  ? 
Our  by-law  requires  that  the  graduated 
students  who  claim  a  year’s  exemption, 
fyle,  besides  their  diplomas  of  B.C.L., 
certificates  of  the  number  of  lectures 
which  they  have  followed  every  year  in 
each  branch. 
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Universities  are  free  to  give  the  number 
of  lectures,  and  to  exact  such  examination 
as  they  please ;  they  may  also  grant  degrees 
to  whomsoever  they  like,  without  hindrance 
or  interference  from  the  Council  of  the  Bar  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bar  is  also  free 
to  admit  into  its  corporation  those  only 
whom  they  consider  properly  qualified. 

This  is  surely  not  invading  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others ;  it  is  only  using  one’s 
own  rights  and  privileges. 

McGill’s  report  for  1886  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  best  method  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  is  not  “  the  multiplication  of 
lectures,”  but,  “  as  proved  by  experience,  the 
employment  of  skilled  and  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  indepen¬ 
dent  study,  and  the  extension  of  practical 
work.” 

If  I  understand  well  the  learned  principal  j 
of  McGill  university,  he  means  to  say  that 
what  is  wanted  is,  on  the  one  hand,  skilled 
and  eminent  professors  to  teach,  and  on  the  ! 
other,  students  who  would  work  bv  them¬ 
selves. 

The  skilled  and  eminent  professors  must 
teach  the  working  and  studious  pupils.  But 
how  often  ?  That  is  the  question  again.  We 
believe  that  a  dozen  lectures  given  when 
sixty  or  seventy  are  on  the  programme  of  the 
university,  or  when  a  hundred  should  be 
given,  is  not  enough. 

The  most  eminent  lawyer  or  physician  will 
not  neglect  his  practice  in  order  to  give  gra¬ 
tuitous  teaching  to  a  few  students.  He  will 
lecture  when  he  can  without  injuring  his 
practice.  He  will  not  mind  being  absent  for 
two  or  three  consecutive  months  during  the 
sessions  of  Parliament,  should  he  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament ;  when  in  town  he  will  lec¬ 
ture  now  and  then  at  his  own  convenience. 
Students,  after  short,  irregular  attendances, 
will  cease  going  altogether.  At  the  year’s 
end  no  reproach  can  be  made  to  the  student 
without  reflecting  on  the  master,  and  nothing 
is  said.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  students  are 
declared  bachelors,  and  this  is  what  is  tried 
to  be  continued,  by  declaiming  against  “  the 
multiplication  of  lectures  as  a  most  lament¬ 
able  educational  fallacy.” 

We  hope  that  all  professors  are  skilled 
and  eminent,  but  that  concerns  the  univer¬ 
sities.  What  we  require  is  that  the  pro¬ 
fessors  give  the  prescribed  number  of  lec¬ 
tures,  and  that  the  students  attend  them. 
Afterwards  our  examination  will  show  what 
they  know. 

For  many  years  such  a  regulation  has  been 


imposed  by  the  Medical  Act  on  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  their  license  to  practice.  If 
Protestant  universities  alone  feel  that  regu¬ 
lation,  would  it  not  be  a  sign  that  they  most 
require  it. 

In  Ontario,  all  law  students,  whether  they 
have  graduated  or  not,  have  to  pass  two  ex¬ 
aminations  before  the  Bar  examiners  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  practice.  “The  benchers 
may  make  rules  for  the  improvement  of 
legal  education,  and  may  appoint  readers 
and  lecturers  with  salaries,  and  mav  impose 
fees  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  attendance  of 
students  and  articled  clerks  at  such  readings 
and  lectures.” 

It  seems  that  this  is  encroaching  largely 
upon  the  teaching  power  of  universities, 
and  shows  a  great  diffidence  in  university 
teaching.  Would  not  the  forced  attendance 
of  students  and  articled  clerks  at  such  read¬ 
ings  and  lectures  kill  all  university  teach¬ 
ing  ? 

How  is  it  that  our  comparatively  mild 
and  inoffensive  regulations  should  be  so 
vigorously  denounced  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  universities, 
designed  to  kill  Protestant  education,  in 
the  face  of  the  existing  legislation  in  the 
English  and  Protestant  province  of  Ontario  ? 

McGill  university’s  petition  next  says  : 

That  representations  have  been  made  to 
Your  Honorable  house  in  a  memorial  signed 
by  the  Batonnier  General  and  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  the  Bar  to  the  effect  that  de¬ 
grees  have  been  granted  to  students  ini o  law 
who  had  followed  the  lectures  pro  forma 
only,  and  that  the  faculty  has  given  lectures 
proforma  only.  These  allegations  we  deny, 
as  altogether  at  variance  with  fact,  in  so  far 
as  this  university  is  concerned,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  the  same  by  the  records  of  our 
faculty  of  law  for  a  great  number  of  years,  as 
well  as  by  the  success  of  graduates  in  passing 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  ol  law. 

In  the  first  place  the  petition  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  is  misquoted  ;  it  says  “  that  de¬ 
grees  in  law,  until  very  lately,  were  granted 
to  students  who  followed  the  lectures  pro 
form, a  only,  and  that  faculties  of  law  gave 
lectures  pro  forma  only.”  The  misquotation 
is  apparent.  In  the  second  place  our  petition 
did  not  name  or  designate  any  university  in 
particular,  and  McGill  misinterprets  that 
fact  when  it  says  that  our  petition  speaks  of 
the  faculty,  meaning  from  the  context  the 
faculty  of  McGill  university.  Our  petition 
says  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  testifies  to  our 
experience  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
law  is  not  always  evidence  of  qualification, 
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and  explains  that  fact  by  adding  that  lec¬ 
tures  have  been  given  or  been  followed 
; pro  forma.  But  since  McGill  challenges  our 
assertion,  I  shall  bring  some  evidence  as  to 
the  law  faculty  of  McGill  that  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  conclusive  by  all  fair  minded  persons. 
Our  rules  were  made  in  October,  1886,  and 
were  enforced  in  January,  1887.  Laval  and 
McGill  universities  had  to  appoint  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  professois  for  branches  of 
law  hitherto  omitted,  and  to  replace  others 
who  had  only  figured  on  paper ;  in  fact,  a 
general  improvement  in  the  teaching  was 
inaugurated  by  both  universities,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  presume,  of  our  action.  Bishop’s 
law  faculty  very  wisely  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  More  regular  attendance  was  also 
required  from  students.  It  was  a  necessity 
in  the  face  of  the  regulations  exacting  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  number  of  lectures  followed 
every  year  by  every  student  in  every  branch. 

Our  by-law  was,  therefore,  a  blessing  both 
to  universities  and  students,  and  generally 
to  the  cause  of  professional  education. 
It  is  interesting  to  read,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  the  report  of  McGill's  annual  con¬ 
vocation  of  1887,  as  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  April  11th.  1887.  We  learn  from 
it  that  four  speeches  were  made : — 

The  first  by  a  young  man  who  aspired  to 
become  an  advocate  and  who  preluded  by 
denouncing  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar, 
the  examination  which  he  seemed  to  appre¬ 
hend,  He,  however,  '*  referred  to  the  decided 
improvement  that  had  been  made  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  law  faculty  during  the  year.  It  had 
aroused  a  continuity  of  attendance  that  could 
not  but  produce  beneficial  results.”  Let  him 
thank  for  it  the  regulations  ol  the  council, 
whichhave  not  been  a  st  ranger  to  such  pi  ogress. 

The  next  two  speeches  were  made  bj*  serious 
men— Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  Q..C.,  dean  of  the  facul¬ 
ty,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Trenholme,  Q,.C.,  professor 
of  the  law  faculty .  They  spoke  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strong  preparatory  and  legal  studies 
for  Canadian  advocates,  on  account  of  the 
nigh  functions  to  which  they  may  be  called  as 
advocates,  legislators,  judges,  etc.  “  This  was 
a  time,”  said  Mr.  Trenholme,  “  that  called  for 
educated  lawyers  :  we  must  have  as  lawyers 
men  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  men 
who  would  execute  the  laws  with  honor  and 
dignity.” 

The  dean  of  the  law  faculty  spoke  of  the 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  lectures;  he 
waf.  happy  to  see  that  the  attendance  was 
much  more  regular;  he  regretted  that  the  pub-  1 
lie  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  study  of 
law  was  as  important  as  any  other  ;  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  men  to  sacrifice  their 
time  and  labor  merely  to  fulfil  a  duty  ;  chairs 
had  to  be  endowed. 

Sir  Wiiliam  closed  the  meeting.  He  him¬ 
self  bore  witness  that,  “  at  this  moment  the 
faculty  of  law  is,  both  in  its  staff  and  course 
of  study,  better  equipped  than  ever  before.” 

The  same  testimony  in  favor  of  the  favor¬ 


able  effects  of  our  regulations  has  been 
afforded  on  every  occasion  ever  since.  I 
will  only  mention  just  now  a  report  in  the 
Witness  of  October  26,  1888,  in  which  we 
read  :  11  The  faculty  of  law  is  now  well  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  lower  storey  of  the  Fraser 
institute,  and  considerable  improvements  are 
being  made  in  its  curriculum.” 

This  is  not  all.  Let  us  hear  the  students 
themselves  and  the  University  Gazette ,  aye, 
the  McGill  Colleqe  University  Gazette ,  which 
bears  out  the  General  Council  on  this  very 
important  question. 

Here  is  a  series  of  editorials  in  that  paper 
beginning  on  January  24th,  1888,  and  which 
shows  the  shortcomings  of  law  teaching  in 
McGill  University,  one  full  year  after  the 
enforcement  of  our  by-law,  and  after  the 
improvements  mentioned  at  the  convocation 
of  April,  1887. 

Let  everyone  read  it  carefully  ;  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  subject  and  explains 
clearly  why  a  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  is  not  al¬ 
ways  evidence  of  qualification.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pages  of  literature 
extant  on  the  question,  and  shows  in  its  au¬ 
thor  firmness  and  independence  of  charact¬ 
er,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  truth  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  the  advancemeat  of  learning. 

Extracts  from  University  Gazette,  January 

24,  1888. 

“If  McGill  university  is  being  attacked  to¬ 
day,  and  with  a  show  of  reason,  it  is  because 
her  authorities  have  neglected  their  duty. 
They  have  allowed  a  faculty  to  exist  for  years 
in  name  only.  They  have  used  neither'their 
influence  nor  their  money  to  assist  the  law 
faculty.  They  seem  to  have  reyarded  it  as  a 
necessary  encumbrance,  and  now  that  they 
are  being  struck  through  It.  the  weak  mem¬ 
ber  oi  the  university,  they  call  upon  all  men 
to  commiserate  their  sufferings  and  rally  to 
their  support.  Not  a  bit  of  it;  make  law  as 
strong  as  medicine,  and  you  will  fill  this  Prov¬ 
ince  with  such  a  number  of  devoted  graduates 
that  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  courts  of 
justice  would  immediately  frown  upon  any 
attempt,  to  curb  your  liberties. 

"  And  now,  forsooth,  we  are  told  we  must 
not  criticize  the  work  of  the  lecturers,  because 
they  do  their  work  for  no  recompense.  To 
this  we  answer — it  is  shameful  that  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  past  to  properly 
pay  those  men  for  their  services,  and  since 
these  men  have  held  themselves  out  to  the 
world  as  having  done  the  work,  we  have  a 
i  ight  to  enquire  how  they  have  done  it, 

“  How  can  a  teacher  do  his  work  without 
having  given  a  thought  to  the  subject  matter 
which  is  to  engage  his  attention  at  each  par¬ 
ticular  lesson  ?” 

*********** 

Speaking  of  the  lectures  on  Roman  Law 
it  says : — 

“  We  have  been  told  in  the  past  that  the 
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school  aims  rather  at  directing  the  student’s 
reading  than  at  imparting  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  well  for  the  student  in  this 
course  if  even  this  were  occasionally  remem¬ 
bered.  On  the  contrary,  the  lecturer  at¬ 
tempts  to  cover  so  much  ground  that  totally 
distinct  and  different  subjects  crowd  each 
other  out.  Instead  of  this,  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  confine  himself  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  difficult  points,  and  let  the  student 
I’ely  upon  the  books  for  further  information. 
As  it  is  now  there  is  not  one  law  student  in 
one  hundred  in  the  McGill  school  who  ever 
opens  Gaius,  Justinian  or  Ortolan.” 

February  22,  1888, — In  marked  contrast 
are  those  on  the  subject  of  “  Criminal  Law”:— 

“There  is  no  confusion  here,  each  lecture  takes 
up  a  particular  point  expands  it,  and  leaves  it 
on  a  clear  and  intelligible  form  before  the 
student.  Probably  there  is  no  course  in  the 
school  from  which  the  students  derive  more 
real  practical,  every  day  working  knowledge 
than  from  this  ‘Criminal  Law  and  Pro¬ 
cedure.’ 

“  Few  students  fail  in  their  examinations 
upon  this  subject  either  in  the  University 
examinations  or  before  the  Bar.  ***** 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  dismiss  with  a 
few  words,  two  of  the  other  courses.  They 
are  those  put  down  in  the  calendar  under 
the  reading  “  Legal  Biography  and  Civil 
Law,”  they  are  a  waste  of  time. 

March  27, 1888.  “  There  remain  two  only 
of  these  courses  which  we  have  not  criticised. 
We  trust  that  the  spirit  in  which  our  criti¬ 
cisms  have  been  conducted  has  commended 
them  to  all  fair-minded  men.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  do  our  duty  independently  of  all 
side  issues  raised  by" prejudice  and  short¬ 
sighted  selfish  motives,  and  having  faith  in 
McGill  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  course 
of  her  future  development.  *  *  *  * 

In  beginning  this  series  of  articles  we  com¬ 
plained  that  actual  teaching  was  not  done. 

“  Some  professors  and  apparently  the 
present  race  of  students,  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  *  teaching’  belongs  only 
to  the  ordinary  school,  that  it  is  much  too 
humble  to  engage  the  attention  of 
college  professors  and  college  students.  *  * 

“  There  is  yet  another  remedy,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  recent  events  and  arguments, 
we  refer  to  with  some  diffidence.  It  would  be, 
nevertheless  an  effectual  and  a  sure  cure  for 
the  trouble  complained  of  in  such  a  course  as 
this  ;  it  is  :  *  Give  more  lectures.’  ” 

May  5,  1888— Notarial  Students— “It  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  acknowledgment  of  these  facts  that 
McGill  has,  in  her  Law  faculty,  what  is  called 
a  notarial  course.  She  recognizes  that  they 
have  needs  which  the  ordinary  law  course 
does  not  supply.  This  recognition,  however, 
consists  in  name  only,  and  not  in  fact.  The 
calendar  publishes  the  name  of  a  lecturer  in 
the  notarial  course  who  never  puts  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  lecture  room,  and  who  never 
delivers  a  lecture.  Notai’ial  students  are 
forced  in  order  to  obtain  their  degree  to  take 
up  the  ordinary  branches  which  the  lawyer 
studies.  There  is  not  one  reference  made 
throughout  the  whole  course,  to  the  special 
work  of  the  notary.  ****** 

“  This  year  the  law  faculty  graduated  five 
men,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  notaries:  not 
one  word  throughout  the  course,  specially  to 
this  majority  of  the  class  ;  not  one  word  in 


the  lectures  specially  directed  to  them  ;  not 
one  word  of  recognition  at  convocation.  This 
state  of  affairs  must  cease.” 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  law  students  of 
McGill  university  protested  against  the  out¬ 
spoken  utterances  of  the  University  Gazette. 
Without  enquiring  by  whom  or  by  what  mo¬ 
tives  they  were  prompted,  I  here  subjoin  the 
answer  from  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Gazette  to  this  protest  — 

‘‘  To  the  Editor  of  the  Witness  : 

“  Sir,— With  reference  to  the  protest  of  the 
law  students  of  McGill,  published  in  your  Sa¬ 
turday  edition,  the  editors  of  the  University 
Gazette  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to  prove 
every  statement  they  have  made  in  their 
paper  about  the  Me  lill  law  school.  It  will 
never  cure  a  sore  to  cover  it  up  and  deny  that 
ft  exists.  Our  answer  then  to  the  students 
and  their  protest  is  this:  We  have  told  the 
truth,  we  believed  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  McGill  and  her  law  school  to  do  so,  and 
when  the  indignant  students  of  ’87  and  ’88 
shall  have  put  aside  self  interest  they  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  see  with  us. 

R.  J.  Elliott, 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  University  Gazette .” 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gazette  of  December  17,  1887, 
of  the  proceedings  of  McGill  University  Lit¬ 
erary  society,  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
preceding  evening,  the  president,  Mr.  Selkirk 
Cross,  in  the  chair. 

“  The  question  :  4  Are  the  regulations  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  study  law  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  minority  in  this  province?’  ”  was 
debated.  Mr.  Francis  McLennan,  the  leader 
of  the  affirmative,  led  off  in  a  neat  and  well 
worded  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Weir,  who  supported  the  negative  in  a 
carefully  prepared  discourse,  showing  consid¬ 
erable  research  into  the  subject.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Brown,  for  the  affirmative.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  A.  G.  Cross  vigorously  attacked  the  pre¬ 
vious  speaker  as  having  failed  to  demonstrate 
what,  if  any,  rights  have  been  infringed. 

The  debate  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  Ought- 
red,  who  assailed  the  present  system  as  mani¬ 
festly  unjust.  Mr.  D  R.  Murphy,  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  speech,  controverted  the  arguments  of 
the  last  speaker.  Mr.  Selkirk  Cross  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  on  Mr.  McLennan  summing  up, 
the  vote  was  given  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

I  shall  conclude  this  correspondence  in 
my  next  letter,  wherein  I  intend  to  discuss 
some  important  topics. 

S.  PAGNUELO. 
Montreal,  February  23,  1889. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
FESSIONS. 


(  Third  Letter .) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette : 

Sir, — The  Gazette  of  February  22nd  pub¬ 
lishes  another  petition  of  McGill's  law 
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faculty  lamenting,  in  a  doleful  tone,  over 
their  so-called  grievances.  It  is  introduced 
by  a  short  editorial  note  commending  the 
same.  The  petition  embodies  the  views, 
says  the  Gazette,  “  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  legal  minds  as  to  the  powers  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Legislature  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  province  and  the  universities  to 
a  body  over  which  the  public  has  no  direct 
control.'’ 

This  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  They 
want  to  return  to  the  good  old  time,  when 
the  professors  lectured  or  not  ;  when  the 
students  attended  or  not,  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  course  every  student  was  made  a 
Bachelor  and  pronounced  &  la  Moliere ;  “ dig  nun 
(est)  intrare  in  nostro  doclo  corpore ,”  and  w hen 
the  professors  complimented  the  students, 
and  the  students  the  professors,  the  faculty 
and  the  university,  and  every  one  was  happy. 

H<ffas  !  qu’est  devenu  ce  temps,  cet  heureux 
temps. 

Ou  nos  Rois  s’honoraient  dunom  de  faineants. 

McGill’s  law  faculty  laments  over  the 
transfer  from  the  Executive  of  the  Province 
and  from  the  universities  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Bar,  of  the  power  determining 
how  many  lectures  students  must  follow  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  shortening  their 
clerkship  by  one  year.  Now,  to  speak 
plainly,  McGill  and  Bishop’s  universities 
and  “  the  most  eminent  legal  minds  ” 
who  express  their  views  in  the  petition, 
want  no  control  of  any  kind  except 
their  own  discretion.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  the  law  of  1866,  which  gave  the 
Executive  of  the  Province  the  power  of 
determining  the  number  of  law  lectures  to 
be  followed  for  the  purpose  of  the  privilege 
above  mentioned,  has  been  a  dead  letter  for 
twenty  years,  and  they  expect  the  same  law 
would  bring  the  same  result.  In  1884  and 
1885  the  General  Council  petitioned  the 
Executive  to  use  that  power  for  the  reasons 
now  fully  known  to  all  who  have  read  my 
previous  letters.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  Attorney-General  wrote  to  the  three 
law  faculties  for  their  programme  of 
lectures.  These  were  transmitted  to  him ;  he 
referred  the  same  to  me,  as  secretary  of  the 
General  Council  for  their  views.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  examined  the  three  programmes  and 
suggested  something  of  an  average  between 
them;  for  iu stance,  Laval  had  630  lectures 
on  civil  law,  and  about,  say,  180  on  com¬ 
mercial  law,  while  McGill  and  Bishop  had,  ^ 
say,  240  lectures  on  commercial,  and  240  on 


civil  law.  We  proposed  something  like  400 
on  civil  law,  and  200  on  commercial  law, 
that  is,  an  average  between  the  two  pro¬ 
grammes,  but  lowering  it  somewhat  in  each 
case  below  the  highest. 

Then  we  wrote  to  and  interviewed  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  for  an  answer,  but 
without  any  result,  until  finally  we  were 
told  that  this  was  not  of  the  functions  of  a 
government ;  that  it  appertained  properly  to 
the  profession  itself  to  determine  such  ques¬ 
tions.  A  promise  was  made  that  the  law 
should  be  changed  in  that  direction,  and  this 
was  done  in  1886. 

It  is  to  that  good,  benevolent  control  of 
the  Executive  that  the  u  most  eminent  legal 
minds  of  McGill’s  law  faculty”  wish  to  re¬ 
turn,  expecting  that  control  to  mean  nothing 
at  all,  and  to  govern  themselves,  as  of  yore, 
according  to  their  own  fancies  and  conven¬ 
iences. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  Que¬ 
bec  Government  is  disposed  to  determine 
at  once  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  given 
in  the  law  faculties. 

My  answer  is  this  :  In  the  first  place,  if 
this  were  done,  the  English  universities 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  number  of 
lectures  were  greatly  reduced, and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  legal  studies  lowered;  professional 
education,  so  loudly  invoked  as  a  motive  for 
the  change,  would  be  degraded,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar  in 
the  whole  Province,  who  compose,  and  have 
composed  for  years  the  General  Council, 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  professors  of  McGill’s  law  faculty  com¬ 
plain  that  the  number  of  lectures,  as  pres¬ 
cribed  by  the  General  Council,  is  too  large; 
the  McGill  University  Gazette  complains  that  it 
is  too  little.  The  result  at  the  Bar  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  it  is  not  too  large,  but  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  found  sufficient  when  the 
lectures  are  given  regularly,  and  when  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  is  exacted  from  students. 

Before  the  General  Council  finally  fixed  the 
number  they  heard  the  remarks  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  leading  members  of  our  three 
law  faculties,  and  the  result  was  a  com¬ 
promise  which  was  considered  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  fair  to  all. 

McGill’s  yearly  course  only  lasts  six 
months  during  three  years.  Why  is  not 
the  course  extended  over  four  years,  as  the 
clerkship  of  law  students  lasts  at  least  four 
years?  I  understand  Laval  is  willing  to 
make  the  extension. 

The  question  ought  not  to  be  :  is  the 
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number  too  large  for  the  convenience  of  the 
unpaid  professors,  but  is  it  too  large 
for  the  wants  of  the  students  and 
the  good  of  professional  education?  The 
English  universities  choose  the  first  ground, 
we  choose  the  second  5  that  is  the  difieience 
between  us.  They  have  personal  ends  to 
serve  ;  we  have  only  the  general  public  in¬ 
terest  in  view. 

Now,  as  to  the  General  Council  of  the 
Bar  being  an  “irresponsible  body,”  “a 
body  over  which  the  public  has  no  control, ’ 
is  not  the  General  Council  elected  every 
year  by  the  seven  hundred  members  of 
the  Bar  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  Province  ?  Is  not  every  section  of 
the  Province,  every  nationality  and  creed 
fairly  represented  on  it  ?  What  control,  I 
pray,  has  the  public  over  the  law  faculty  of 
McGill  university  ?  Do  you  call  that  a  re¬ 
sponsible  body?  To  whom  was  it  responsible 
when  «  it  has  allowed  that  faculty  to  exist 
for  years  in  name  only  ?”  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  McGill  University  Gazette. 
How  is  it  that  the  same  authority  has  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  within  the  very  precints 
of  that  august  institution,  and  under  the 
wing,  so  to  say,  of  Sir  William  Dawson  him¬ 
self  and  of  the  professors  of  the  law  faculty: — 
u  If  McGill  university  is  being  attacked  to¬ 
day,  and  with  a  show  of  reason,  it  is  because 
its  authorities  have  neglected  their  duties. 
They  have  allowed  a  faculty  to  exist  for 
years  in  name  only.  They  have  used  neither 
their  influence  nor  their  money  to  assist  the 
law  faculty.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
as  a  necessary  encumbrance,  and  now  that 
they  are  being  struck  through  it,  the  weak 
member  of  the  university,  they  call  upon 
all  men  to  commiserate  their  sufferings  and 
rally  to  their  support.” 

Speaidng  of  the  control  exercised  over  the 
professors,  not  to  mention  the  students,  the 
University  Gazette  says :  “  Since  these  men 
have  held  themselves  out  to  the  world  as 
having  done  tne  work,  we  have  a  right  to  en¬ 
quire  how  they  have  done  it.  How  can  a 
teacher  do  his  work  without  having  given  a 
thought  to  the  subject  matter  which  is  to 
engage  his  attention  at  each  particular 
lesson  ?”  . 

“  As  it  is  now,  there  is  not  one  law  student 
in  one  hundred  in  the  McGill  school  who 
ever  opens,  Gaius  or  Justinian  or  Ortolan.” 
This  may  betaken  also  as  an  answrr  to  the 
McGill  report  for  1886,  which  combats 
the  fallacy  of  “the  multiplication  of 
lectures  as  the  best  method  of  raising  the 


standard  of  studies,  whereas  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  ”  says  the  report, 
“  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  skilled  and  eminent  professors,  by 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  independent 
studies  and  by  the  extension  of  practical 
work.” 

A  few  more  short  citations  from  the  same 
publication,  and  I  have  done. 

“  Some  professors,  and  apparently  the 
present  race  of  students,  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  teaching  belongs  only 
to  the  ordinary  school ;  that  it  is  much  too 
humble  to  engage  the  attention  of  college 
professors  and  college  students.” . 

“  There  is  yet  another  remedy,  which, 
however,  in  view  of  recent  events  and  ar¬ 
guments,  we  refer  to  with  some  diffidence. 
It  would  be,  nevertheless,  an  effectual  and 
sure  cure  for  the  trouble  complained  of  in 
such  a  course  as  this  ;  it  is  :  give  more  lec¬ 
tures.” 

“  Lectures  on  municipal  law,  first  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  ( University )  Gazette ,  are  now  a  part 
of  the  course.” 

Now  the  English  universities,  not  only 
dread  the  regulations  and  control  of  the 
Bar  examiners,  cherishing  the  paternal  rule 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Province,  but  object 
also  to  the  obnoxious  certificate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  law  faculties  as  to  the 
number  of  lectures  followed  by  every  law 
Bacnelor  during  the  three  year  course.  I 
understand  the  objection  of  the  students  and 
of  the  professors  to  such  a  certificate  to  be 
that  it  is  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
easy-going  fashion  of  late.  But  is  this  con¬ 
trol  use  ul  and  advantageous,  nay,  necessary, 
both  to  students  and  professional  education 
generally?  In  replying  in  the  affirmative 
I  may  again  use  the  words  of  the  University 
Gazette :  “  In  this  assurance  we  can  afford 

to  disregard  the  sneers  of  prejudiced  minds, 
even  though  they  be  in  high  places.” 

The  petition  of  McGill’s  law  faculty  men¬ 
tions  with  pride  the  large  number  of  their 
law  graduates  who  occupy  high  positions 
both  at  the  Bar  and  elsewhere.  We  don’t 
deny  it,  but  can  point  to  two  eminent  judges 
or  advocates  who  never  followed  a  law  lec¬ 
ture  in  any  university  to  ono  who  gra¬ 
duated  a  Bachelor  of  Law.  This  I  say, 
not  with  a  view  of  discouraging  or 
disparaging  law  teaching,  the  which  I  have 
done  my  best  efforts  to  promote  and  improve 
for  over  fifteen  years,  but  to  show  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  argument  adduced  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners.  We  give  such  encouragement  to  law 
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teaching,  and  such  a  privilege  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.C.L.,  that  nowadays  nearly  every 
student  is  forced  to  attend  law  lectures  and 
to  take  a  degree.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  law  lectures,  nor  even  of  the 
student’s  attendance,  and  is  no  disproof  of 
the  assertion  that  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  is 
given  too  indiscriminately  to  students,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

More  telling  statistics  would  be  those 
showing  the  proportion  of  law  graduates 
who  have  been  unable  to  pass  the  Bar  ex¬ 
aminations.  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  the 
result  of  the  last  examinations  in  reference 
to  this  question.  Fifteen  candidates  gave 
notice  of  their  intention  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  graduated  B.  C.  L.  of  McGill 
or  Laval,  the  largest  number  being  of  Laval. 
Three  came  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  room,  and  turned  back,  two  of  whom 
were  B.  C.  L’s.  who  had  already  been  reject¬ 
ed  three  times  each  at  the  Bar  examinations. 
They  confessed  their  inability  to  compete. 
Out  of  the  twelve  remaining,  four  were  re¬ 
jected  on  their  written  examinatii  ns,  the 
whole  four  being  B.C.L’s.,  and  some  of  them 
had  already  been  unsuccessful  more  than 
once. 

How  is  it  that  these  young  men  had  been 
made  B.C.L.  s  at  Laval  and  McGill  ?  Do  not 
say  that  our  examinations  are  severe.  They 
are  not,  but  they  are  serious.  Do  not  say 
that  there  is  any  feeling  against  the  students 
or  any  unfairness  ;  both  universities  are  re¬ 
presented  on  the  board  by  some  of  their  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  rejection  was  unanimous  in 
eveiy  case. 

One  more  word  and  I  have  done.  The 
last  petition  of  McGill’s  law  faculty  begins 
by  invoking  the  powers  conferred  on  McGill 
by  Royal  charter,  and  existing  at  the  time  of 
Confederation,  of  conferring  degrees,  and  “  of 
prescribing  its  course  of  study  necessary  to 
constitute  a  complete  legal  course,  subject 
only  to  the  approval  of  the  responsible  Exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Province  of  Canada;”  the  peti¬ 
tioners  next  “  maintain  that  the  said  uni¬ 
versity  ought  not  to  be  deprived,  as  it  hath 
been,  of  its  said  rights  and  privileges  and  of 
the  said  valuable  constitutional  guarantee 
enjoyed  by  it  at  and  since  Confederation  in 
educational  matters,  of  being  subject  only  to 
the  responsible  Executive  of  the  Province  as 
regards  the  sufficiency  of  its  course  of  legal 
study.” 

We  read  in  a  report  published  in  the  Wit¬ 
ness,  oi  October  29,  1888:  “The  necessary 


legislation  to  protect  the  faculty  from  sub¬ 
jugation  to  an  unfriendly  majority  of  the  Bar 
of  the  Province  not  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Legislature — having  failed  to  pass 
the  Legislative  Council — a  memorial  had 
been  drawn  up  appealing  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  but  as  there  was  hope  that  the 
Legislature  might  act  differently  at  its  com¬ 
ing  session,  it  was  thought  wise  to  await 
such  action.” 

In  McGill's  annual  report  for  1886  we  find 
also  this  astouuding  statement  : 

“  In  so  far  as  the  province  of  Quebec  is  con¬ 
cerned.  it  is  believed  that  the  disabilities  thus 
inflicted  on  the  graduates  of  the  Protestant 
universities  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that 
provision  of  the  law  of  Confederation  which 
guarantees  to  the  English  and  Protestant 
minority  of  this  province  the  educational 
privileges  which  it  possessed  before  Confeder¬ 
ation,  and  that  such  action  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  local  Legislature.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  test  this  question  by  submitting 
a  case  to  counsel,  should  our  present  appeals 
to  the  local  Government  and  Legislature  be 
unavailing.” 

The  relationship  and  family  likeness  of 
these  different  quotations  are  apparent, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  actual 
threat  is  covered,  timid  and  sub  rosa. 

I  answered  that  report  in  my  controversy 
of  April,  1887,  by  saying  that,  as  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  courts  of  justice,  there  is,  first  of  all, 
nothing  on  which  to  base  it,  the  guaran¬ 
tees  said  to  be  granted  by  the  Confederation 
act  to  the  English  and  Protestant  minority 
in  Quebec,  under  clause  93,  only  referring  to 
separate  common  schools  existing  in  favor 
of  the  minority  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  ; 
therefore  such  clause  has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  question. 

In  the  second  place,  were  it  not  for  the 
noxious  agitation  that  would  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  I 
would  gladly  invite  the  McGill  authorities 
to  attempt  it.  The  rebuke  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hands  of  the  judges  would,  per¬ 
haps,  stop  their  baseless  and  unpatriotic 
clamors.  I  would  extend  the  same  invita¬ 
tion  as  to  their  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  whose  answer  could 
not  be  doubtful  for  a  moment. 

Sir  William  Dawson  has  gone  further  yet 
in  this  line  of  misleading  and  mischievous 
appeals  to  prejudice.  In  his  address  at  the 
convocation  of  McGill  university  in  April, 
1887,  he  is  reported  as  having  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language : 

“  Should  the  English  universities’  demand 
of  a  Protestant  board  of  examiners  to  admit 
candidates  to  the  study  of  all  liberal  profes- 
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sions  be  denied,  he  said,  ‘  the  case  will  be 
one  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Empire  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
progress,  must  be  appealed  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  beyond  the  limits  of  Quebec.’  ” 

This  is  the  language  of  a  violent  rather 
than  of  a  serious  man,  and  certainly  not  that 
of  a  friend  of  his  country,  nor  of  the  cause 
which  he  pretends  to  uphold.  These 
ill-considered  provocations  will  not  much 
move  true  Canadians,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Bar  who  com¬ 
pose  the  General  Council  can  well  afford 
to  smile  at  this  intemperate  language.  Re¬ 
lying  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  appeals  to  class  prejudice  such 
as  that  last  quoted,  we  shall  continue  out- 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  classical  and 
professional  education  in  this  Province,  and 
shall  count  on  the  moral  support  of  every  dis¬ 
interested  friend  of  education  and  of  every 
patriot;  and  we  are  fully  confident  that  Sir 
William  Dawson  and  his  friends  will  soon 
realize  that  appeals  to  passion  and  ignor¬ 
ance  no  longer  succeed  in  this  country. 

I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  and 
hope  this  will  be  the  last  of  this  contro¬ 
versy. 

S.  PAGNUELO. 

Montreal,  February  25,  1889. 


THE  B.  A.  BILL  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  OF  LEGISLATION. 


( Fourth  Letter.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  : 

Sir, — Your  report  of  the  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  House  committee  on  the  B.  A.  bill, 
is  partial,  one-sided  and  unfair.  It  has  been 
made  by  one  who  does  not  evidently  under¬ 
stand  French  and  who  could  not,  therefore, 
properly  report  that  part  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  French  and  which  in¬ 
cludes  my  own  argument.  1  took  care,  at 
different  times,  to  repeat  in  English  the  most 
salient  parts  of  my  case  for  the  benefit  of 
the  doctors,  chancellors,  professors  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  McGill  and  Bishop’s  uni¬ 
versities  who,  from  their  interruptions  and 
remarks,  clearly  indicated  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  they  could  not  follow  a  French 
discussion,  a  fact  some  of  them  admitted. 

As  your  report  gives  no  fair  idea  of  my 
line  of  argument,  I  must  trouble  you  again 
and  ask  for  the  following  corrections  and 
additions  : 


The  report  that  I  “called  in  question 
the  teaching  abilities  of  McGill  and  Lennox- 
ville  and  doubted  whether  the  B.  A.  degree 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  admission  to 
study,”  is  at  variance  with  facts. 

I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ground 
of  our  opposition  to  the  bill  is  (1),  that  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  granted  in  this  province  by 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  (B.C.L.,) 
we  cannot  accept  it  as  evidence 
of  qualification,  because  our  experience  as 
Bar  examiners  for  a  number  of  years  goes  to 
prove  that  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  is  accorded 
too  freely  to  unqualified  and  ignorant 
persons,  and  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
make  a  show  of  following  lectures  in  any  of 
our  three  universities. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  McGill  and  BLhop’s 
universities  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  to  every  student  who  completes  the 
course  of  Arts,  without  any  special  test  or 
examination,  beyond  the  usual  and  ordinary 
yearly  examination ;  while  Laval  exacts  for 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  special  examinations  and 
a  higher  number  of  marks  in  every  branch ; 
and  while  some  of  our  best  colleges  have  no 
degree  conferring  power  whatever. 

Should  the  bill  become  law,  and  should 
the  bearer  of  the  B.A.  degree  be  admitted  to 
study  any  liberal  profession  without  further 
examination  before  a  professional  board  of 
examiners,  we  would  have  to  admit,  without 
examination,  all  students  who  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  Arts  in  any  of  our 
eighteen  or  twenty  classical  colleges  or 
high  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  English  universities  as 
against  French  colleges  and  Laval  univers¬ 
ity.  Now,  we  know  from  experience,  as  Bar 
examiners,  that  the  average  standard  of 
classical  education,  both  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  this  province,  is  yet  too  low  to  ad¬ 
mit  indiscriminately  all  such  students  to 
study  the  liberal  professions,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  in  this  mixed  community  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  an  institution  as 
against  the  others,  we  must  stand  by  out¬ 
general  rule  of  an  examination  before  the 
professional  boards  of  examiners,  aided  by 
professors  in  the  Art  faculties. 

Instead  of  the  generalities  mentioned  in 
your  special  report,  which  no  one  disputes 
on  principle,  but  which  we  consider  inac- 
ceptable  in  practice  on  account  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  this  Province,  the 
discussion  bore  mainly  on  a  few  particular 
points,  namely  :  Is  it  true  or  not  that  McGill 
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and  Bishop’s  universities  confer  the  degree 
of  B.A.  on  all  students  who  complete  the 
course  of  Arts,  while  Laval  only  confers  it  on 
a  few  choice  students  who  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  special  test  and  examination? 
How  many  marks  are  required  for  the  B.A. 
degree  ?  \Vhat  is  the  value  of  the  B.C.L. 
degree  ?  What  is  the  average  standard  of 
education  here  ?  Have  the  programme  and 
mode  of  examination  adopted  by  the  Bar- 
been  beneficial  both  to  classical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education ;  and  would  the  bill,  if 
adopted,  be  a  retrograde  step  and  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  education  by  establishing 
among  universities,  free  from  all  control 
whatever,  an  injurious  competition  in  the  j 
wrong  direction  ? 

These  are  the  main  points.  I  shall  now 
mention  only  a  few  facts  which  have 
clearly  been  established  and  which  are  now, 

1  understand,  undisputed  : — 

In  1886,  McGill  had  twenty-seven 
students  in  the  fourth  year  course  of  arts, 
and  the  twenty-seven  were  made  B.A. 

In  1888,  nineteen  students  completed  the 
course  of  Arts  in  McGill,  and  nineteen 
were  made  B.A.,  as  it  is  established  by  their 
own  calendar;  while  in  Laval’s  Art  Facult}^ 
in  the  city  of  Quebec,  nineteen  students  fin¬ 
ished  their  course  in  1888,  the  same  number 
as  in  McGill,  and  only  four  were  made  B.  A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Heneker,  Chancellor  of  Bishop’s 
university,  being  asked  by  me  before  the 
committee,  how  many  completed  the  course 
of  Arts  in  his  own  Faculty  during  last 
year  and  the  previous  year,  and  how  many 
were  made  B.  A.,  answered  he  could  not 
tell,  not  even  approximately. 

Sir  William  Dawson  being  questioned  by 
me  to  the  same  effect,  referred  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  would  answer  the 
next  day.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  John¬ 
son  came  with  statistics  showing!  he  number 
who  passed  the  matriculation  examina¬ 
tion  before  entering  the  course  of  arts,  and 
how  many  after  four  years’  study  were  made 
B.A.  This  was  evading  the  question,  and  I 
repeated  my  question  so  often,  and  in  such  a 
clear  way,  in  English  of  course,  that  he  was 
forced  to  say  that  so  few  were  refused  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  after  entering  the  fourth  year 
class,  that  it  was  not  worth  mentioning. 
That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  out, 
and  it  was  finally  established  beyond  dis¬ 
pute. 

Dr.  Johnson  explained  it  by  saying  that 
the  weeding  out  takes  place,  first,  at  the 
matriculation  examination  and  then  at  the 
half-yearly  examinations,  during  mostly  the 


two  first  years  ;  such  weeding  out  taking 
place  not  by  rejection  only,  but  also  by  stu¬ 
dents  leaving  the  Faculty  for  other  studies 
or  to  enter  business.  He  also  mentioned, 
without  being  questioned,  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  marks  are  required  at  each  exam¬ 
ination,  the  rule  even  not  beiug  observed, 
when  the  professor  is  satisfied  with  the  boy’s 
training!  Is  not  this  astounding  news? 
What  does  it  signify  whether  the  curriculum 
is  as  high  as  Cambridge’s  or  Oxford’s,  and 
whether  as  many  or  more  examinations  are 
passed,  when  the  examination  is  held  before 
each  professor  only,  who  is  required  to  fol¬ 
low  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  marks  ? 
Now,  during  the  eight  year  course  of  classic¬ 
al  studies  in  all  our  French  colleges,  there 
are  two  or  three  examinations  every  year, 
and  the  weeding  out  process  is  surely  not 
unknown.  These  examinations  are  not  held 
by  each  professor  alone,  but  before  three  or 
four  professors,  and  often  before  outsiders, 
and  they  have  to  follow  rules  as  to  number 
of  marks.  The  Council  of  the  Bar,  however, 
refuse  to  admit  their  students  without  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  professional  board. 

Moreover,  Laval  university  is  not  satisfied 
with  one-third,  but  requires  two-thirds  of 
the  marks  on  every  subject  matter  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  surely  of¬ 
fers  better  guarantee  of  training  and  mental 
culture  than  the  English  universities,  and 
should  be  the  university  to  ask,  above  all 
others,  for  special  favors  and  recognition. 
Yet,  Laval  is  against  the  bill,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  namely,  the  general  interest  of 
education  and  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  country  as  to  educational  matters. 

Finally,  I  object  to  the  title  given  to  that 
report,  which  sounds  like  an  appeal  to  re¬ 
ligious  feeling :  “  Universities  united  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  rights  of  their  spiritual  child¬ 
ren.”  I  should  have  thought  that  more  re¬ 
spect  would  have  been  shown  for  the  words 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  reported  by 
you  as  having  said  :  “  He  felt  bound  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  denying  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  he  could,  that  his  bill  was  in  the 
least  degree  sectional  or  national.”  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  report  does  not  give 
exactly  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lynch,  who 
protested  against  appeals  to  national  or  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  in  support  of  the  bill.  Theie 
is  clearly  a  difference  upon  which  I  need  not 
insist.  I  hope  the  advice  implied  in  his 
words  will  be  followed  hereafter. 

S.  PAGNUELO. 

Montreal,  March  1,  1889. 


